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had heard, to storm the castle before nightfall. How 
she had heard it, trembling little Kathleen did not 
deem it wise to tell. 

Nightfall came, wild and stormy, but the castle was 
still standing, and there was no sign of the enemy. 
The Irish chieftain's family sat down to supper in the 
great castle hall with something of their old hilarity, 
when suddenly a loud ringing knock came at the 
outer gate. An old harper was seeking shelter for the 
night from the storm. 

"Bring him in ! Bring him in ! " exclaimed Lord 
Cormac. "I would not keep my worst enemy wait- 
ing in such a storm. " 

The minstrel seemed a merry old soul, and his 
rollicking songs made them forget, in the merriment 
of the hour, all care and danger. 

Kathleen sat pensively by the fireside ; her rare 
beauty heightened by the rosy flickering touch of the 
firelight Only the minstrel, who sat near her, 
noticed the shadow on her brow. 

While the others were singing a mirthful chorus, he 
tuned his harp to a low, plaintive melody, and fixing 
his dark eyes upon her, sang in a low voice, tremulous 
with emotion : 

" Your face so fair, your eyes so bright. 
With startling power attract me. 
Do what I will, by day or night, 
Wild thoughts of you distract me. 

I wish I ne'er had seen your face. 

Nor met your bright eyes beaming, 
Then might I know a moment's peace, 

Nor now be madly dreaming." 

Kathleen turned pale and trembled. A chilling 
dread smote through her heart. Where had she seen 
those eyes before ? 

Morning dawned fair and beautiful after the wild 
and stormy night ; and fiiir as the morning was Kath- 
leen in her blue silken kirtle, with pearls at her throat, 
and a creamy rose in her hair. She had sought the 
tower where the Blarney Stone lay, and, leaning over 
the parapet, was absorbed in deep meditation, when 
*he heard approaching footsteps. Turning, she saw 
the old harper who had entertained them the night 
before. 

" Good morning, Sir Ingall ! " exclaimed Kathleen, 
as she swept a low courtesy. 

' ' Am I discovered 1 " ejaculated the knight, starting 
as though the tower reeled with him. 

"Your life is in my hands," replied Kathleen, in 
low, tremulous tones. 

"I do not fear death," said the brave knight, cast- 
ing aside the disguise of minstrel. He was a man of 
noble presence, as he stood there with bared brow in 
the early sunlight. 'Then Kathleen said : 

" Can I forget you saved my life but yester-mom ? 
Promise me, quickly, to kiss the Blarney Stone, or 
leave this castle in peace, and by my faith you shall 
go unharmed." 

The knight, musing, drew a silver bugle from his 
breast "Lady, do you not see," he asked, "the 
banners of my men approaching over yonder heights ? 
With one shrill whistle I could call them round this 
castle, and I doubt not but they would soon beat in 
these stubborn doors. Nevertheless, I will even kiss 
the Blarney Stone to please a fair, capricious damsel, 
though, truly, I believe I am bewitched. Where is 
this marvelous stone ? " 

"Follow me," said the fair damsel, leading him 
down some winding stairs to a narrow window : a 
window overlooking a dizzy precipice, with the. swift 
river gliding at its base. While Sir Ingall Dudley 
gazed down with great amazement and consternation 
at the dreadful view, Kathleen explained to him that 
the Blarney Stone was imbedded in the tower wall, six 
feet below,, and that to kiss it, he must be suspended 
from this window by his heels. 

' ' But," she concluded,' smiling roguishly, ' ' I would 
not advise you to try so perilous a feat. I would 
rather entreat you not to attempt it, but to fulfill the 
other part of your promise and leave the castle un- 
harmed. " 

"A pretty snare you have allured me into — a 
pretty snare ! " and the discomfited knight shook his 
head reprovingly at the mischievous little damsel. 



At that moment a bright thought occurred to him. 
" Lady Kathleen, why would it not do just as well to 
kiss you, instead of the Blarney Stone ? " 

"Why, Sir Ingall," she answered, blushing, "you 
do not know how high I value my kisses. For one, 
you should give up all right and claim and title to 
this castle." She little dreamed he would care to take 
so dear a kiss. 

"A castle for a kiss, then !" exclaimed the chival- 
rous knight, who surely must have been bewitched, 
and his eyes grew strangely tender as he pressed a kiss 
upon her Kly brow. 

Strange to relate. Sir Ingall did not hasten away, 
but remained the guest of Lord Cormac for several 
days. The Irish chieftain was much affected when 
Kathleen told him how the gallant knight had saved 
her life, and declared that whatever Sir Ingall's feel- 
ings might be toward him, he should always entertain 
a 5yarm fi-iendship for that noble knight 

It might have been a v^eek afterward, that Leicester 
received tiie following inexplicable missive from his 
cousin, Ingall Dudley : 

"Most noble and esteemed Cousm: .., 

" We have not yet forced Blarney Castle to surrender. It is 
a delightfiil place, and there is fine hunting and fishing here- 
abouts, too. The castle is so fortified that I think it is impreg- 
nable. Lord Cormac is a good fellow, and has a charming 
daughter.- I wish that uproarious old Tyrone would be quiet 
long enough for you to come down here. " I. D." 

"Thunder and lightning," growled the old earl. 
" 'Charming ! ' 'Delightfiil ! ' That boy has been 
kissing the Blarney Stone, and Blarney's daughter 
too, perchance. I must go out and see to it directly. " 
Accordingly, to the great dismay of the inmates, he 
appeared before the gates of Blarney Castle, one fine 
summer's morning, at the head of a band of valiant 
men. They pounded roundly on the walls, for the 
Lord President had come determined to be very stem 
and cruel indeed. 

What was his "* amazement to see portcullis and 
drawbridge quickly lowered, while the good-natured 
Irish chieftain rode forth to give him friendly greeting. 
" I see your lordship can easily overpower me," he 
said, with gracefiil resignation, "and I will surrender 
the castle without loss of life or time if you will grant 
me but one small request ; that is, to kiss the Blarney 
Stone. It is a whim that has descended in our family 
for generations, that no one shall occupy the castle 
without first kissing this marvelous stone." 

"It is a trifling favor to ask," thought the earl. 
He was anxious, if possible, to save the lives of his 
men, and, besides, he had a curiosity to see the stone. 
So, he readily promised to kiss the Blarney Stone, and 
thereby obtain possession of the castle, or give up all 
claim to it at once and forever. 

As the Lord President was a bulky old gentleman, 
the steep winding stairs were rather toilsome for him 
to climb, and his wondering fece was red with exer- 
tion when he reached the top of the tower. 

"Kissing the Blarney Stone is charmingly easy," 
said Lord Cormac, as he led the way to the window 
and eloquently explained the ceremony. 

Leicester gazed down at the dread precipice for a 
moment, appalled. The view assured him that he 
had been fairly ensnared by this wily Irish chieftain. 

" I perceive," said the furious earl, drawing himself 
up haughtily, ' ' I perceive that you have made a fool 
of me, sir ! " 

"Beg pardon, most noble earl," returned the Irish 
chief, serenely, "but I think you have made a fool 
of yourself" 

"Traitorous rebel ! if I had half done my duty to 
her Majesty, I should have taken your head off be- 
fore this time," roared the earl, exasperated by the pro- 
voking good nature of Lord Cormac. 

"The mischief fly away with her Majesty," cried 
Cormac. "In troth I ought to have you hung over 
the great gate for such impertinence. But we can not 
live on compliments all day. Come down, my Lord 
President, and swallow your wrath in some warm 
Irish cheer, and we will settle all these little matters. " 
And so they were settled, very agreeably for Lord 
Corrhac, 'at least, who clearly proved to the Lord 
President that he was not a traitor. 



Leicester soon after threw up his commission, and 
returned to England. He expected the Queen would 
be very angry with him for his discomfiture ; but she 
only laughed at him immoderately, as did all her 
courtiers. " Blarney " became a by-word in the court 
for honeyed flatteries and delusive promises, and has 
remained so to this day. 

And Sir Ingall ! He joined the wars in the 
Netherlands ; was wounded, and taken prisoner. 
Five long weary years he lay chained in a dungeon 
before money enough could be wrung from the Queen 
to ransom him. 

It was after he was ransomed that, one moonlight 
night, a cavalier of noble presence was seen standing 
on one of the balconies of Blarney Castle with Kath- 
leen. As the soft moonlight silvered the gray castle 
walls, shimmered through the ivies, and rained a 
shower of pearls upon the rippling waters fer below, 
they talked of other days. 

"Sir fngall," said Kathleen, playfully, "My con- 
science has often reproached me for selling you once 
so dear a kiss." 

"'Tis not too late to make some compensation, 
even now, my sweetheart" And the knfght, lifting 
with a caress her blushing &ce, pressed kisses on her 
brow, her cheeks, her lips. 

After that they were seen no more. The castle and 
estates passed into other hands, and it was whispered 
that Lord Cormac, with Sir Ingall and his daughter, 
had sailed away to some peaceful sunny island, where 
no tumult of war could ever come to mar their tran- 
quil happiness, or cloud the summer of their love. 

With a sigh the artist returned to his sketch. He 
had been braiding his own £inciful dreams in with the 
legend of the yellow book. As he lifted his eyes once 
more to the castle, the setting sun was shedding a 
crimson glory around its ancient, crumbling towers. 
He feincied he saw the pale, grave knight, and laugh- 
ing, blushing Kathleen, looking down at him from 
one of the ivy-wreathed windows. 

"Who knows?" he said. "It might have been 
true ! " And the whispering ivies and querulous rooks 
seemed to answer back : 

"Who knows! Who knows ! It might have been 
true!" —F.'B. Callaway. 



A WATCH-MEETING. 



' Just home irota prayer-meeting ? " Why, yes, Tom ; 

There weren't but two of us there ; 
I, you see, was the one, and the other — 

How the firelight, with glimmer and flare — 
How it lit up the gold that lay in the folds 

And the waves of her bonny brown hair ! 

' A queer sort of meeting ? " Well, yes, Tom ; 

But I give you my word it was nice. 
You'd indorse the assertion with fervor ' . 

Ere you'd been to the watch-meeting twice. 
If your Nell's as gracious as mine is. 

You'd get your request in a trice. 

' I stayed late enough, in all conscience ! " 
So would you, had you been in my place. 

(Entre nous, you had better not try it. 
If you value your figure and face. 

But one lip, I wis, should win her sweet kiss. 
So pure in its maidenly grace). 

We cut the old Prof, and his lectures : — 

Who cares for triangle and rhomb? 
But we Methodists have evening meetings 

Rather harder to get away from. *. 
There are prayer-meetings, praise-meetings, love-feasts. 

And this was a watch-meeting, Tom. 

The bells chimed the death of the old year. 

They sang sweetest songs for the new ; 
And still no one whispered of leaving. 

In our little " watch-meeting " of two. 
Till the morning-bells rang with their joyfiil old clang. 

And tlie stars faded out of the blue. 

•V 
' I'm slightly irreverent ? " No, sir ! 

You yourself put the thought in my head. 
Mere nonsense, my boy ; but, between us. 

You may take it for earnest instead. 
For I'm just that one lucky young fellow 

Nell Blossom has promised to wed. 

— Annie F. Burnham. 



